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the same time broaden the historians' reading public by re¬ 
ading to a neglected source of legitimate curiosity about 

American history- . 

Another incentive for the comparative approach arises from 

the original purpose of these essays. The Voice of America has 
for several years run a series of radio lectures designed to acquaint 
foreign intellectual and professional audiences with the ideas of 
leaders in American arts and sciences. These Forum Lectures 
included a series on each of the academic disciplines. The editor 
was invited to prepare the series on American history and en¬ 
listed the twenty-two distinguished specialists who speak for their 
respective fields. 

It was the belief of the editor that the comparative approach 
was peculiarly adapted to the interests and needs of foreign 
audiences. Since people in other countries approach American 
history with a different historical tradition in mind, they natu¬ 
rally make comparisons. They may have had their own variety 
of such common historical experiences as colonial rule, revolu¬ 
tions, founding new nations, frontiers, immigrations, slavery, 
dvil war, racial conflict, industrialization, social democracy, de¬ 
pressions! and two world wars. But they are acquainted with 
these phenomena mainly through the history of their own 
societies, through classic instances in the history of societies more 
dosely related to their own, or through examples from recent 
or contemporary history. They naturally want to know first of 
all how the American experience relates to their own—-what, 
from their point of view, is the relevance of American history. 
Therefore they will inevitably draw comparisons. 

Historical comparisons are notoriously dangerous and mis¬ 
leading, and historians as a rule are reluctant to make them. But 
since comparisons are inevitable, it would seem best that they be 
handled by expert historians. At least the experts should par- 
tidpate in one of the most popular uses made of their subject. 
They would seem best qualified to point out the fallacies of 
comparisons, to distinguish between comparisons that are mis¬ 
leading and those that are illuminating, to warn against strained 
and unsophisticated experiments of the sort, and to call atten¬ 
tion to new opportunities for fruitful comparative studies. 

As expected, the fruits of comparative reflection on the Ameri- 
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Preface 


The emphasis on comparison common to these essays is prompted 
by several incentives and a variety of intentions. The most ele¬ 
mentary of these arises from the assumption that an interest in 
comparison is part of all curiosity and from the observation that 
historians in general—and perhaps American historians in par¬ 
ticular—have rather neglected the satisfaction of this natural 
source of interest in their subject. This is not generally true of 
other disciplines that make aspects of the American experience 
the subject of their studies. Economists, political scientists, soci¬ 
ologists, anthropologists, psychologists, and students of American 
literature cannot as freely be accused of neglecting comparisons 
that transcend national boundaries. In fact for some of these 
disciplines the comparative branch comprises a large and oc¬ 
casionally a dominant division. The comparative work in politi¬ 
cal science, for example, currently constitutes the most visible 
and prolific activity of that young and vigorous department of 
the social studies. Nothing of the sort characterizes its older 
sister department of history. 

One purpose of this book is to explore the possibilities and 
opportunities of comparative history, and at the same time to 
experiment with comparative methods and apply some of them 
to classic subjects in American history. It is the hope of the 
editor that this effort will inspire further interest and activity 
in the comparative approach among professional historians and 
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